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WEBER ON THE SOTERIOLOGY OF THE TALMUD.* 
By Professor George B. Stevens, D.D., 

Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

I. Righteousness and Merit. 
(a) The Idea of Purity. 

This idea contains two elements, satisfaction to the divine 
requirement, and, in consequence of it, a claim to reward. 
The opposite of purity is guilt. These terms are derived 
from legal usage. When an accused person is acquitted he is 
pronounced pure ; when convicted he is pronounced guilty. 
From this usage is derived the idea of justification which is 
equivalent to Justum pronuntiare. So far as a man keeps a 
commandment, he is pure in relation to its demands ; he is 
guilty in so far as he fails. 

This purity is the Talmudic equivalent of the Biblical 
righteousness (tsedek). The conception is primarily a foren- 
sic one. The question is whether in the heavenly court of 
judgment a man can be pronounced worthy of the future 
kingdom of God. Thus the question of purity or guilt 
involves the question of reward or penalty. Good deeds are 
done in the hope of proving the doer's worthiness and thus of 
establishing a claim to reward. Thus arises the idea of a 
treasury of merits in heaven. 

(b) Righteousness by the Fulfilling of the Law. 

Righteousness consists in the observance of command- 
ments. Their observance constitutes man's moral posses- 
sion and avails for his benefit. God's personal relation to 
men is determined by their relation to the law. When God 
judges men, he brings forth the book of the law and pro- 

* This article and one which is to follow it, present, in an abbreviated form, the 
matter of Chapters XIX and XX of Weber's Die Lehren des Talmud. I have 
endeavored to select the salient points of Weber's presentation, and especially 
to bring into notice those ideas and opinions of the later Judaism which may be 
profitably compared with Biblical teaching. g. b. s. 
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nounces sentence according to it. Strictly speaking, he only 
is righteous who has fulfilled all the law's demands. The 
strictest construction of the law's requirement assigns all to 
Gehinnom who have not kept all its commandments " from 
Aleph to Theth." But, on this view, it is doubtful whether 
anyone could be saved. It is more commonly thought that 
men are accepted or condemned according as their obedience 
or transgression predominates. Nor are good and evil deeds 
simply compared numerically, but rather according to their 
quality. In fact, whether one is righteous depends upon 
God's estimate, which the man himself cannot exactly know. 
Thus the idea of righteousness, as determined and applied in 
concrete cases, rests upon a divine estimate of the fulfillments 
and transgressions of the law, that is, upon imputation. 

The most familiar example of this imputation is the reckon- 
ing of the will for the deed. The moral gravity of actions 
determines the decisions. If merit and guilt exactly balance, 
God presses upon the merit side and declares the man right- 
eous. That judgment may be justly given, a complete record 
of all good and bad actions is kept. 

The judgment is a perpetual process. The preponderance 
of good or evil in the world or in the individual can be told 
at any moment. God is continually justifying or condemning 
men, but only at the end of life and upon the basis of a pre- 
ponderant obedience or disobedience is a final sentence 
pronounced. 

It is obvious that according to this representation, a person 
can never know whether he is justified before God, an heir of 
eternal life, or not. The motto of the righteous must be : We 
have no confidence in this world, therefore let us fear. No 
one learns his destiny until after death. The righteous man 
can never rejoice in his acceptance with God ; never in this 
life can he escape the forebodings of judgment. 

(c) Righteousness by Good Works. 

Righteousness may be attained by good works, among 
which alms and works of love, such as feeding the hungry 
and ministering to the sick, receive chief emphasis. Alms- 
giving is represented as an offering to God which has pecul- 
iar worth. The Talmud often makes alms synonymous with 
righteousness, with which may be compared the frequent 
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translation of righteousness in the Septuagint by iXeq/iofftivry 
(alms). 

Works of love which take rank with almsgiving are such 
as are not commanded. The relief of the oppressed, the 
entertainment of pilgrims, burial of the dead, the redemption 
of prisoners, the provision of a marriage feast for a poor 
bridal pair, the assistance of students of the Talmud, and of 
the learned class generally, are examples. These works excel 
mere almsgiving, because they represent not merely giving of 
money, but of personal care and attention. Moreover, alms 
are limited to a certain class, the poor and the living ; works 
of love are done for rich and poor, for the living and the 
dead. These works are rewarded only so far as they spring 
from a good disposition. 

The works of love, being spontaneous, have a special value, 
as compared with the observance of commandments. To the 
performance of commanded duties there is a limit; not so in 
the case of free works of love. Others distinguish these less 
sharply, regarding the works of love as commandments 
whose mode and limit of observance are not defined. In 
any case such deeds as are enumerated above outweigh all 
others in moral value. 

By such works righteousness before God may be attained ; 
they are works of special piety, found a meritorious claim 
and cover a multitude of sins. In the view of some, alms- 
giving may avail as much as the keeping of all command- 
ments. They are recorded in a book, as are the observances 
of commandments. The value of these works was often esti- 
mated. One Rabbi on his death bed called for an account of 
his charities. He was told the amount. He feared the sum 
insufficient to secure him justification and forthwith 
bequeathed half his property to the poor, to render his 
acceptance more secure. The questions, of great concern 
for men as they depart this life are : How much alms have 
they given, how much have they studied the law, and how 
many commandments have they kept? 

(d) The different Relation of Individuals to God. 

Three classes of men are generally distinguished ; the good, 
the bad, and the intermediate. The good have a "root of 
goodness " in them, which is their leading moral principle. 
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When they sin, they are false to this principle and are con- 
demned by it. The " root of evil " rules in the bad, but 
through their own fault, and every act which it brings to 
accomplishment, is a witness against them. The intermediate 
class, who do now good, now evil, are led and judged by the 
principle to which they are for the time subject. They can- 
not remain in this intermediate moral condition. They 
become, at length, either good or bad. At death, men are 
divided into only two classes. One authority states that 
every New Year's Day members of this class are remanded 
either to the good or to the bad class. They are likened to 
trees which bear no fruit; another comparison likens them to 
Solomon's concubines. 

On New Year's Day, say certain Rabbis, three books are 
opened, each one of which has the names of one class. The 
" fully righteous " are those who like Abraham, Moses, and 
Samuel, have attained a very high rank for keeping the com- 
mandments and almsgiving. Of this highest grade there are 
but few. God promised Abraham that these should be, 
however, as many as thirty-six out of 18,000. But even these 
are not necessarily sinless. They have, however, a great 
abhorrence of evil, and deeply lament their least transgres- 
sions. These are written in the first book. They behold 
directly the glory of the Shechinah. They are the elect and 
sealed, and unlike the ordinary righteous, cannot fall into the 
evil class and forfeit eternal' life. 

In like manner, there are two grades of the wicked, the 
confirmed sinners, for whom there remains only eternal pun- 
ishment, whose names are in the second book. An example 
is Esau, who has committed all the greatest sins, broken the 
law " from Aleph to Theth," and only occasionally kept a 
commandment by way of exception. In the third book are 
written the good who are not the best, and the bad who are 
not the worst. 

(e) The Vicarious Righteousness of the Fathers. 

Since it is always uncertain whether a man has done good 
deeds enough to make his eternal life secure, it is provided 
that his own righteousness may be supplemented by that of 
others. Those who have perfect righteousness can supply 
the lack of their more deficient kindred. This can be done 
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only by the "fathers," who alone have an adequate treasury 
of merits. This is possible, because Israel is a body whose 
members are organically bound together. The perfectly 
righteous man needs no vicarious righteousness, but the less 
fortunate must avail themselves of this gracious arrangement. 
Before Solomon sinned he had no such need, but after he 
sinned, he must have recourse to the merit of the fathers. 
The words (Song of Songs, 1:5), " I am black, but comely," 
mean : I (Israel) am black through my own works, but 
comely through the works of my fathers. As a vine depends 
upon its stock, so does Israel upon the fathers. Though they 
are dead, their merit avails to supplement that of their 
descendants. How many prayers did Elijah offer without 
answer, until he called Jehovah " the God of Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob," when he was immediately answered. The experi- 
ence of Moses and Solomon is quoted to the same effect. It 
is God's will that the blessing of the fathers' merit should 
descend upon their children. A man who should take for 
himself the reward of every obedience, would leave nothing 
to his descendants and would become thereby a wicked man. 
It is a part of the goodness of the great fathers of the nation 
that they have resigned the rewards of much of their right- 
doing so that they become available for supplying deficiencies 
in their descendants. In this way there arises a national pos- 
session whose benefits are available for all true Israelites. 
Only those of pure Jewish lineage are eligible for these bene- 
fits. Hence, Israelites should not marry foreigners. None 
can participate in the treasury of merit which has been stored 
up by the fathers, save those who are descended from them. 
This merit is the boon and protection of Israel, and shall be 
fully shared by her in the day of her redemption. Authori- 
ties differ concerning the limits of time during which merit 
was stored up by the fathers for their descendants, upon the 
principle described. Some say to Hezekiah's time ; others to 
Hosea's ; but most agree that the arrangement will remain in 
force until the end of time. 

A special depository of merit may be created for a family 
by the virtue of one or more of its ancestors. The man is 
fortunate who is righteous himself, but is doubly so if he has 
had righteous ancestors. Righteousness may also be trans- 
ferred by marriage. Hence the advantage of marrying a 
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wife who has had righteous ancestors. Such a one, though 
she be poor, or an orphan, is fit for a king, because she brings 
to her husband the benefits of her fathers' merits. 

Three ways are mentioned in which the merits of ancestors 
avail for their descendants: (i) In prayer. If Lot was 
heard for Abraham's sake, why should one not be heard for 
his ancestor's sake. The prayer of a righteous man who is 
also the son of a righteous man, is far more sure of an answer 
than that of a righteous man who is the son of a wicked man. 
(2) In times when life is imperilled. It is safe to let blood 
except on Mondays and Thursdays when unlucky stars hold 
sway, but those who have in their favor the merit of right- 
eous ancestors, may practice this sanitary measure on those 
days even with impunity, protected from danger by the 
efficacious merit of others' goodness. (3) In reference to the 
yearly judgment-time of God. God is represented as coun- 
selling his children to mention to him during the seventh 
month of the year the merits of their fathers. These are 
then taken into account and added as supplementary to the 
personal merits of the individual, which together go to 
determine whether life shall be further prolonged. 

(f) The Merit of the Saints. 

Not only the merit of the " fathers " but that of living 
righteous men has a saving efficacy. It has this in three 
respects : (1) It may secure a period of grace for those need- 
ing it. (2) It has a mediatory power in dangers and hard- 
ships. (3) It possesses in itself the power to confer wonder- 
ful benefits. The merit of Abraham is the standard example. 
It is such as he who are the " pillars of the world." Such 
men preserve the world at all times from utter wickedness. 
They must never be wholly wanting. " When the sun of one 
righteous man sets, the sun of another must rise." 

The ground of this is the possible transfer of merit. The 
goodness of Moses was the sole protection of Israel at Sinai. 
Such merit can secure for those who lack it the greatest 
benefits. One Rabbi says that the merit of the righteous can 
free the whole world from judgment. So long as Jeremiah 
remained in Jerusalem it was safe ; when he left it was 
destroyed. The merit of Gideon availed for the justification 
of his entire generation. 
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The mediatory office of others' merit is illustrated by the 
early rising of the righteous in order to pray for the needs of 
the community, and by the frequent giving of rain and dew 
in answer to the prayers of the good. The high priest prays 
on the great day of Atonement for good weather during the 
year. Thereafter he observes the signs and, directing his 
prayer accordingly, secures wet or dry, warm or cold 
weather, as desired. It is natural, then, that individuals 
apply in trouble or sickness to the " saints " in the congrega- 
tion to intercede in their behalf. Thus mercy is granted to 
the sinner ; by this means the childless have often been 
blessed with children. But the intercession of the good has 
even greater power. It can avert future evils. He needs 
fear no evil who keeps the company of a good man. It is 
narrated that a certain man had his wine stored in a house 
which was expected to fall to pieces every moment. But one 
day he took with him into the building a very holy person, 
and detained him there in conversation until the wine had 
been safely removed, " for so long as so great a saint was 
present, the house could not fall." 

For the " perfectly righteous " God not only works mira- 
cles, but he gives them miraculous power. Many examples 
are cited in which great saints have changed the order of 
nature at will. God made the sea of water ; Moses turned it 
into dry land. Samuel turned summer into winter ; Elisha, 
winter into summer. Jacob changed day into night ; Deborah 
and Barak reversed this process. Woe to the wild animal 
which meets a righteous man ; he will kill him by miraculous 
power. Dust from the grave of a saint could cure a fever. 
Had the bones of Jacob been left in Egypt the Egyptians 
would have been redeemed by them and great miracles would 
have been wrought by the sacred relics among them. The 
author of these miraculous gifts and powers, however, is God 
alone. 

(g) The Reward of Works. 

Every good deed has its appropriate reward which acts as 
a stimulus to right-doing. The specific recompense for good 
works, however, remains concealed, lest men should seek to 
fulfill me'rely those commandments to which the greatest 
rewards are attached. The commandments are graded 
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according to importance, the fourth in the Decalogue head- 
ing the list. But the keeping of even the least command- 
ment receives its reward. Says one : " If Kings and Rulers 
wished to attach themselves to Esau who had kept but one 
commandment (cooperation with Jacob in the burial of their 
father), how much more to Jacob, the righteous, who fulfilled 
the whole law." 

Thus duty is conceived as a gift to God and the reward as 
God's gift in return. In this reciprocal giving is fulfilled the 
relation of communion between God and Israel. While it is 
the right of God to demand the doing of duty, the relation is 
commonly represented as one of parties who stand upon the 
same plane. The doctrine of God's grace is greatly obscured 
by the idea of meritorious works which establish a claim to 
the divine mercies. The way of salvation is in making one's 
self worthy of salvation. This principle of works and merit 
is associated with the law. Until the law, the principle of 
salvation was grace alone ; after the law came, the test of 
men is, whether they have kept it. If merit is wanting, God 
may then deal with men in grace, but the first inquiry is after 
merit. Faith comes into consideration only as a meritorious 
work which has its reward. It is conceived of as trust in the 
divine promise. The means of salvation is the Thorah ; the 
condition of its attainment is the doing of the Thorah ; all 
divine blessings come to man as a reward of obedience to the 
Thorah. 

These rewards are partly temporal, partly eternal. The 
merit is likened to capital which one receives only in the next 
life, but the interest of which is enjoyed here. The same 
figure is applied to evil deeds. In order that men may seek 
the highest rewards, God reveals what they will be only in 
the case of the greatest good deeds. The righteous man 
receives on earth the chastisement for his evil deeds so as to 
have only happiness before him in the next life ; in like man- 
ner the wicked receive the reward for their occasional good 
deeds here, while the full punishment for their sins is reserved 
to the world beyond. The penalties of Israel's sins having 
been inflicted here, a life of unmixed blessedness is reserved 
for the faithful of the nation in the hereafter. If this were 
not the case the blessedness of the life to come would be 
materially diminished by the suffering of penalties for sin. 
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The Talmudic doctors seem not to have entertained the idea 
of gracious forgiveness. 

(h) Merit as a Motive operating in the History of Redemption. 

" As the salvation of the individual is conditioned by merit, 
so is that of the community. Every saving act on God's part 
has, as its presupposition, a human action through which the 
objects of it have become worthy of it. This principle 
obtains in the history of salvation from beginning to end. It 
appears already at the creation and in the primitive history ; 
then again in the history of the development of the people of 
God, and will also apply to the consummation of that his- 
tory." According to one authority, God gives three things 
without previous merit : The law, the lights of heaven, the 
rain. God created the world in view of the merit of Abra- 
ham. It is true that Adam was created without reference to 
merit or obeying, but not without reference to the repentance 
which followed his disobedience. Cain should have died for 
his crime, but God spared him because he kept the Sabbath. 
It was Noah's merit which saved a remnant of mankind from 
destruction by the deluge. Others dispute this and say that 
Noah had but " an ounce of merit," and his salvation must 
have been by grace alone. Still others say that, while he was 
not very good absolutely, he was so relative to the morals of 
his time. Still others think that the merit of his descendants 
yet to be, especially Abraham, availed to save him. The 
merit of Abraham was his faith, which is as truly a work as 
the fulfilling of the Thorah. In like manner the blessing to 
Sarah was in reward for her works of benevolence and obedi- 
ence. The same principle is applied throughout to the great 
characters and events of Jewish history. 

The deliverance from Egypt outweighs all the miracles 
which Jehovah has ever wrought in Israel's history. When 
the time for deliverance came, the people were not found 
worthy. The partial obedience is supplemented by the merit 
of the fathers, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, as the ground for 
the divine action. All gracious action toward Israel rests 
upon human merit (cf. Rom. 3 : 27 sq.). The manna was 
given in return for the hospitality of Abraham. Even the 
law which is generally said to be graciously given is some- 
times said to presuppose the merit of its acceptance at the 
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hand of Moses. Aaron is permitted to serve the temple 
because of his merits and the people are given the land of 
Canaan as a reward of their devotion, or, at least, of the 
merit of the " fathers." 

The final salvation of Israel will proceed upon the princi- 
ple of merit. Israel must indeed repent, but repentance is a 
meritorious work guaranteeing reward. The resurrection of 
the dead is based upon the signal merit of Isaac in permitting 
himself to be offered upon the altar. Israel must keep his 
commandments; when she shall do this, her redemption will 
ensue. Right-doing is the ground and hope of her salvation. 
" Thus is every act of God conditioned through worthiness, 
either that of the fathers, or one's own. Without merit there 
is no salvation." 



WHAT IS MEANT BY THE BIBLICAL "HOKMA" 

OR WISDOM. 

By Edward Tallmadge Root, B.A., 

New Haven, Conn. 

That department of Biblical literature known as the 
" Hokma," forming by itself the most clearly marked divis- 
ion in the great variety of O. T. writings, though it is the 
least extensive, presents the greatest contrast and variety in 
form and thought. Between Proverbs, Job and the Song of 
Solomon, or even between different portions of Proverbs, 
there are as great differences as between any portions of the 
O. T. For this reason any definition which comprehended 
the whole, would be so general as to give no conception of 
the character of these writings. Yet there is such a unity of 
thought and purpose running through the whole, that to give 
different definitions to " wisdom " as used in the different 
books would be still less satisfactory. Thus from the nature 
of the subject a formal definition would be as meaningless 
and useless as the scientific definition of a giraffe would be 
to any but a zoologist. In both cases, what we want is not a 
definition, but a description. What I have attempted to do, 
therefore, is to give a brief presentation which shall set forth 



